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the compensation for the enormous difficulty of the 
art is its immense wealth of resource — a wealth 
which has never been and is never likely to be 
exhausted. 

- We have now reached the end of our examination 
of the art of painting as it has always existed in the 
world. We have tried to find out what have been 
the aims of painting and how it has accomplished 
them — what painters have tried to do and how they 
have done it. We have tried to enumerate the ele- 
ments of the art and to ascertain their value for 
representation and for expression, and we have tried 
to formulate some of the laws by which these ele- 
ments are made to work together for the production 
of a single effect. Perhaps we may now feel ready 
to attempt something like a definition of the art, 
but we must remember that, as painting is one of 
the most complex of the arts, our examination of it 
can hardly have been complete, and that if any im- 
portant consideration has escaped us, our definition 
will be so far insufficient. We must endeavor to 
make it inclusive rather than exclusive, and must be 
ready to admit that, if anything which the world has 
accepted and loved as painting is in any important 
character inconsistent with our definition, the fault 
is with the definition. 

A TENTATIVE DEFINITION 

Taking up our examination point by point, then, 
our tentative definition would be something like 
this : The art of painting is the selective represen- 
tation on a plane surface of subjects or actions, real 
or imagined, by means of spaces, lines, colors and 
variations of light and dark, all of which elements, 
as well as the materials employed, have been sub- 
jected to some principle of order for the attainment 
of unity. 

This definition is admittedly tentative and prob- 



ably incomplete ; but I do not think, whatever it may 
lack, that it includes anything which is not a neces- 
sary and essential part of the art. I think it is 
demonstrably true as far as it goes, and indeed I 
am afraid that it will seem too obviously true to be 
worth all the time it has taken to arrive at it, rather 
than that it will seem false. But it is just the ob- 
vious that is always being forgotten or denied, and 
it is therefore the obvious that needs constant re- 
assertion. If my analysis and my consequent defi- 
nition are as obviously correct as I hope they are, 
we may take it that the art of painting is at least 
as complex as I have represented it, that none of the 
elements I have enumerated can be spared from it, 
and that recent efforts to improve it by eliminating 
half its difficulties and more than half its resources 
are doomed to failure. 

The two great and opposite dangers to the 
art are that absorption in representation shall 
lead to forgetfulness of its more abstract qual- 
ities as ah art of relation, or that interest in 
these abstract qualities shall lead to the neglect or 
denial of representation. The first was the great 
danger to art during the later part of the last cen- 
tury. To-day, in a natural reaction against an ex- 
cess of imitation, we are running into the opposite 
extreme; and that is the more dangerous of the 
two, because what it neglects or denies is the most 
necessary and fundamental part of the art — its very 
substance rather than its form. There will always 
be some oscillation between the poles of representa- 
tion and relation; but good art will always try to 
find a place of balance between them, and the great- 
est painting will always be that which attains the 
greatest degree of truth as an art of imitation com- 
patible with the highest beauty and expressiveness 
as an art of relation. On no other and no easier 
terms can mastery be achieved. 

Kenyon Cox 



REMINISCENCES OF GEORGE INNESS 

By Frederick Stymetz Lamb 



T was my rare good fortune to have known George 
Inness at a time when I was able to realize that 
he was probably the most striking personality in the 
world of art during modern years — at least in Amer- 
ica. When I made his acquaintance he occupied a 
studio at 139 West 55th Street— the Holbein Build- 
ing — and my own studio was next to his. Thus it 
happened that we passed each other frequently, 
gradually becoming friends, and I was fortunate 
enough to see much of him at close range, thus 
coming to appreciate him both as an artist and as a 
man. 

George Inness was born near Newburgh, New 
York, in a family of Scottish descent. He inherited 
that charming color-sense which made the Scottish 
School famous. He came at a fortunate time for 
American Art; for, while contemporaneous with the 
Hudson River School, he soon abandoned their stand- 
ards, became an earnest follower of the Italian 
School, and painted, under its influence, many pic- 
tures of marked merit. But it was in the later years 
of his life when he abandoned the imitative for the 
expressive method that his work attained its greatest 
distinction. 



In a peculiar way George Inness was a modern 
realistic painter, without knowing it — a memory 
student, without ever using the word. He developed 
a technique that was distinctly his own, yet never 
allowed it to dominate him; he controlled and varied 
this technique to suit the theme to be expressed. 

While constantly referring in conversation to 
other schools of painting, he followed none, develop- 
ing instead a style of his own. He was a master 
of his material in every sense of the word, working 
at times with a rapidity that astonished even those 
who knew him; and he never hesitated in one day's 
painting to obliterate the labor of weeks — if thereby 
he could improve, even in the slightest degree, upon 
his first work. 

As others were realists in fixed states of nature, 
so Inness was a realist in the moods of nature. The 
fleeting effects, the passing shadows, the coming 
storm, the twilight, the setting sun — all were themes 
for his brush. No phase in nature was too delicate, 
no phase too fleeting for him to attempt: the early 
spring, the misty morning, the rainbow, the chang- 
ing colors of the fall; the greens of summer, the 
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frosty morning were a joy to him, and he revelled 
in their difficulties. 

There have been poets, there have been painters, 
but few painter-poets that achieved his success. 

In personal appearance Inness was slim, wiry, 
giving the impression of height, dark in color with 
strong features, piercing black eyes and hair worn 
slightly long. Although of Scotch blood he resem- 
bled the Norman English type. At times he reminded 
me of Dickens, then again of Tennyson, and again 
of Louis F. Day the remarkable English designer. 
If we look for a parallel in the American type, we 
would be forced to say "Yankee," although, perhaps, 
we would prefer to say Lincoln. 

That Inness should have fallen under the influence 
of the Hudson River School was only natural. He 
followed their vogue, he studied their methods ; but, 
interesting as was their work, it did not satisfy him. 
He painted realistically until, in his own words, he 
had painted every leaf on every tree, without result. 
The influence of Italy was strongly felt in America 
in those days. Story, Powers,, Ball and a group of 
others were at work in Florence and Rome, and their 
work was constantly reminding us of Italy, that 
great storehouse of art. No wonder, then, that In- 
ness should turn to Italy for his inspiration. 

But, strange as it may seem, Italy, while it has 
endless material for figure composition, has little 
for the landscape painter. Still, he studied faith- 
fully in this school and labored earnestly, producing 
many paintings of marked distinction. Yet he was 
not satisfied. The Barbizon School also and its 
products made a marked impression upon Inness. 
He knew them all, and his conversation was replete 
with statement, criticism and analysis of their work. 
An enthusiast, he was not sparing of praise. But 
in spite of this profound admiration one searches 
in vain in his paintings for any trace of their 
methods. 

Inness the man was a fascination: simple and 
direct, clear of thought, quick of action, he was yet 
intensely human, and human with the simplicity 
which is the simplicity of a great mind. 

The financial problem of his work he solved for 
himself in this manner : all the pictures of a certain 
size, on one side of the room, he valued at $3,000; 
others, slightly larger and on the other side of hi3 
studio, he valued at $5,000. The thought came to 
me that certainly some were better than others and 
therefore more valuable; but his point of view was 
explained a few days later when he came to my studio 
in a towering rage, claiming he had been insulted. 
It took several minutes to pacify him, after which 
he explaimed that a gentleman had visited his studio 
and after lengthy conversation, had left him a check 
for $2,000, with the request that, if at any time he 
had a picture less valuable than the others, to retain 
the cheque and forward the picture. Then, in his 

staccato way Inness exclaimed: "Doesn't the 

fool know that my bad pictures cause me a great 
deal more effort than my good ones?" 

Again, late one afternoon, I was called to his 
studio to find him in great pain, for in those days 
he was a martyr to dyspepsia. He could hardly 
speak above a whisper, and, while his attendant and 
myself ministered to him to the best of our ability, 
there came a knock. I opened the door to find a 
butler waiting with the statement that he had come 



for the picture. Inness, drawing me to the side of 
the couch whispered : "There is the picture, but do 
not give him the frame." 

Emerson says: "Say what you think to-day in 
strong language, and to-morrow in equally strong 
language, even if it be the direct opposite." This 
was the way of Inness. He came to my studio one 
day radiant, with the statement that, at last, after 
all these years, he had discovered the right method 
of painting. Being interested, naturally, I asked 
what it was. "Paint your undertones" he responded 
"in warm, rich color; then go over them with cool 
tones." 

The next day he reappeared, with a face equally 
radiant, to state that he had again found the right 
method of painting. Upon being asked what this 
was, he said: "Lay in your canvas in soft, cool 
tones, and finish with warm, rich color." When I 
intimated, very diffidently, that this was the reverse 
of the statement of yesterday, he said most emphati- 
cally : "Yesterday I was a fool." 

This intensity and abstractness of thought was 
one of his most interesting and charming charac- 
teristics. One day at lunch he spoke at great length 
of the action of the mind, and suddenly catching 
sight of a passer-by, said: "See that man? He is 
moving along the street with apparently no con- 
nected line of thought, and in a moment something 
may happen to change . . ." 

Then, suddenly, Inness rose, took his hat from the 
rack, walked out and left us to pay for the lunch. 

This singleness of purpose explains why, when 
once he had set his heart on some accomplishment, 
nothing could divert him. 

He was good enough to admire some of the studies 
I had made while in Paris, and finally, through his 
brother-in-law, made me an offer to lay in certain 
figures for him in his landscapes. Realizing the 
impossibility of such a combination, I finally declined 
— only to receive the astonishing information that 
the dear old gentleman was very much offended. I 
saw that there was nothing left but an interview. 
Late one afternoon when the day's work was over I 
timidly approached the master. He was very gruff 
and demanded brusquely : "Why did you refuse my 
offer?" 

"Well, Mr. Inness" I answered "it would probably 
be like this : the first day you would not say any- 
thing; the second day you would say 'umph' and the 
third day you would throw me out of the studio." 

He sat for a long time in deep thought; then lean- 
ing forward he touched me on the knee and said: 
"You are right — you are right." 

Many and varied are the stories told of Inness; 
but the fact that they remain fixed in the minds of 
his fellow-artists shows that each incident had it 
value as throwing some sidelight on his character. 

A painting by a young man was once shown him 
for criticism. It represented a flock of sheep coming 
over a hillside with a few trees silhouetted against 
the sky. After gazing intently upon the canvas he 
asked for a palette, and in a few vigorous strokes 
had transformed the sky. A moment more of care- 
ful study and he said : "There is something wrong 
with those trees." Again a few moments work and 
the trees had taken their proper place against the 
sky. Then, nervously pacing the floor for a space 
he exclaimed : "There is something wrong with that 
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hill." Once more the brush flew to the canvas and 
the hillside was changed. A pause ; the palette was 
set aside; with his eyes still fixed intently on the 
canvas, his hands clasped in his nervous way, he re- 
marked: "Now, if you will paint out those sheep 
you will have a picture." 

A friend, a young painter — f or at that period his 
associates were mostly young — desired him most 
earnestly to come to his summer studio, look over 
his work and give him a criticism. All the young 
men were anxious to understand Inness' method of 
painting. The eventful day arrived, a Sunday, when 
Inness could spare the time. The young painter, 
knowing his guest's fondness for smoking, secured 
some of the best perfectos and awaited the visit. 
When Inness arrived he rushed at once to the studies 
and started to give his theories of painting. He 
was offered a cigar, took it nervously, biting off the 
end; then he lighted it, took two or three puffs, 
looked again at the canvas, threw the cigar in the 
fireplace and began his interesting analytical dis- 
cussion and criticism. He spoke of color combina- 
tion, showed methods of brush work and finally set 
aside both brush and palette. Taking his thumb he 
drew the color together with a few marvelous sweeps 
— as was often his habit — then excitedly seizing 
his friend by the lapel of his coat, he explained the 
reason at the same time leaving beautiful color com- 
binations on the Sunday coat ! At intervals this was 
repeated and when Inness left the studio his theories 
of painting had been explained, but the young 
painter's raiment was like Joseph's coat of old — one 
of many colors. 

As to the merit of his different kinds of pictures 
there is much dispute and difference of opinion. 
Many admire his sunsets and claim them as his best; 
others his fall tones ; still others the frosty morning, 
the passing storm, or pictures that were accidental 
as to theme — being the means of recording strong 
impressions received under unusual circumstances. 

My impression is that the pictures painted toward 
the end of each cycle will live and obtain the greatest 
distinction. For he worked in cycles, and each cycle 
had some important problem to solve. Few speak of 
his green tonalities — yet I have seen some of his 
summer greens that to my mind far excell many of 
the more popular, better known, sunsets. 

In the later eighties Inness was in his prime. Pic- 
ture after picture left his virile brush — each appa- 
rently more successful than its predecessor. No sub- 
ject seemed impossible, no color combination too 
difficult; he worked with untiring energy and the 
work accomplished was of a volume difficult to 



realize. Yet he had times when for weeks he would 
struggle with some abstruse problem without result; 
afterwards, in a flash, the whole thing would be 
solved, and the canvas completed in all its glowing 
color. He worked with an energy and rapidity of 
touch seldom equalled, and day after day the fading 
twilight would find him stretched on his couch ex- 
hausted. Then, as he raised himself for an instant 
on his elbow to gaze on his canvas, he would say: 
"If I had had two hours more that would have been 
my masterpiece." 

His technique was distinctly his own. Although 
scientific to the least detail in reference to his craft, 
yet, while working, he completely forgot all theories 
and forced his hand to obey implicitly his mind. At 
times, however, he tried strange experiments. One 
day I found him at work with little spots of pure 
color at different points of the canvas. Inquiry de- 
veloped the fact that these were his gauges and 
were to remain as a key until practically the last 
stroke of the brush. 

Is it to be wondered at that, with such intensity 
of purpose and mastery of technique, he won ad- 
miration as the greatest of American landscape 
painters, or that, in recent auction sales, his pictures 
have brought the highest prices ever paid for mod- 
ern American work? And the end is not yet reached, 
for the future will undoubtedly record still higher 
values. 

And yet, he was a man of moods. Many of his 
canvases are far below the standard of the average 
painter. He had great courage and dared to paint 
many things that even his friends would rank as 
inferior; but those were stepping stones to greater 
things — the experiments that led to those marvelous 
results that have since made his name famous. 

Toward the end of his life he was seized with an 
unconquerable desire to see the sunset again from 
the Bridge of Allan, and his relatives, reluctantly 
giving way to his wish, took him to Scotland. The 
journey was long and tedious. They arrived in the 
late afternoon, with hardly time to prepare for the 
evening meal. Inness would not wait, but must needs 
go at once to his favorite spot. Time passed, the 
meal was over, and still he had not returned. Anxiety 
took the place of inquiry, and his companions began 
a search, and finally found him on the bridge — dead ! 
His face was toward the setting sun, his last wish 
gratified. 

His intrepid energy had kept him alive until he 
had accomplished his wish; then, like the Norse 
kings of old, his spirit floated out on the sea of 
golden light, and he was at home and at rest ! 

Frederick Stymetz Lamb 



IDEALISM AND REALISM IN ART 

By F. Wellington Ruckstuhl. 



THERE is no term so vague as Idealism. No sat- 
isfactory definition of the word has ever been 
made; because since Plato and Aristotle wrote, hun- 
dreds of writers on Metaphysics and Philosophy 
have handled the subject of Idealism in Life and 
Art, and so enmeshed and obscured the matter, that 
it is of no practical use for the layman to wade 
through the oceans of speculative and transcendental 
writing on the subject. 



Idealism has often been confounded with style, as 
beauty and style have been confounded with art. 

Style is a departure from the commonplace truth 
of nature, either in the copying or representation of 
form and in the composition of lines, by adding or 
taking away something from the form, or, by chang- 
ing the direction or the proportion of lines. It is 
the poetization of form and line. But Idealism is a 
departure from the commonplace truth of nature in 



